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GREAT BEAR LAKE: 
AN EXPLORATION AND ITS SEQUEL 


by CHARLES CAMSELL 


HIS time last year | spoke to you about 

an aerial exploration | made through 
northwestern Canada. Tonight, by way 
of contrast, I shall describe, in part, a 
surface journey | took 37 years ago with 
the late Dr. Mackintosh Bell, of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, over Great 
Bear Lake—a region that has lately received 
much prominence because it is now the 
leading contributor to the world’s output 
of that very valuable metal, radium 

To begin with, however, let me briefly 
sketch for you the periods of earlier 
exploration and the general nature of this 
remote area 

The Great Bear Lake country is for 
the most part still unknown, unexplored, 
and unmapped. The lake itself, though 
one of the great fresh water lakes of the 
world, has not been fully delineated; the 
northwestern arm has not even been 
penetrated to its extreme limits 

The first reference to the area dates 
back to the time of Alexander Mackenzie 
After that explorers remarkable journey 
in 1789 to the Arctic coast down the river 
that has since borne his name, he decided 
to extend the interests of the North-West 
Company to the lower Mackenzie, and it is 
presumed—for there is much doubt on 
the matter—he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing in 1799 a small trading post at the 
western end of Great Bear Lake 

We next hear of this area when Captain 
John Franklin, under instructions from the 
British Admiralty, made his second expedit- 
ion to the Arctic. He spent the winter 
of 1825-6 near the site of this post of 
Mackenzie's, which by that time had 
long been abandoned. Dr. John Richard- 
son, who accompanied Franklin as surgeon 
and naturalist, explored 500 miles of the 
shores of Great Bear Lake during the fall 
of 1825 and April, 1826, establishing many 
points by astronomical observations, which 
must have been made with extreme care, 
for his results, in the main, differ only 
slightly from those that have since been 
recorded there by the far superior instru- 


ments and methods of to-day. His genius 
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is reflected in everything he did. To men 
with Richardson's keen perception ‘all 
objects are as windows through which the 
philosophic eye looks into Infinitude itself.” 

[welve years later, Warren Dease, a 
Chief Factor of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, who most ably assisted Franklin at 
his winter quarters in 1825-6, and Thomas 
Simpson, also an officer of the company, 
were commissioned to explore the Arctic 
coast east of the Coppermine, and they 
spent the winters of 1837-8 and 1838-9 at 
the northeast end of Great Bear Lake. 
Thomas Simpson, who was a cousin of 
George Simpson, the famous Governor at 
that time of the Hudson's Bay Company, 
was one of the greatest and most energetic 
explorers the company ever had. It was 
indeed a calamity when, only in his 32nd 
year, he committed suicide or was murdered 

no one knows—while on his way, in com- 

pany with some half-breeds, to take ship for 
England shortly after reaching Red River 
Settlement at the successful conclusion of 
his three years of arduous exploration 
Success, as so frequently happens, carried 
with it the counterpoise of misfortune 

In 1848-9, Sir John Richardson again 
wintered at Great Bear Lake. This melan- 
choly sojourn was on his return from the 
Arctic expedition which the British Admir- 
alty requested him to undertake in search 
of Her Majesty's ships Erebus and Terror. 
Ominous names indeed! These _ vessels 
with their combined crews of 129 men had 
left England on May 26, 1845, to complete 
the northwest passage and the survey of 
the north coast. They were under the 
command of Sir John Franklin, from whom 
no official word had been received since 
his letter dated July 12, 1845, Whalefish 
Islands. His ships were last seen by a 
whaling captain on July 26th of that year 
moored to an iceberg, waiting for an 
opening in the ice so as to cross to Lan- 
caster sound 

Between 1850 and the period about 
which | am going to speak, the district 
was more or less neglected except by that 
courageous priest, Father Emile Petitot, 
, Victoria Museum, Ottawa, February 17 
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who made as many as 8 journeys there 
during the years 1866 to 1879, residing on 
each occasion 3 to 6 months. He was 
the first Frenchman and the first miss- 
ionary to explore, and dwell in, what he 
calls, “Cette Caspienne arctique, ainsi que 
la région désolée qui | entoure. 

Desolate though it is, Great Bear Lake 
is unquestionably impressive, especially 
when seen in its proper setting from the air, 
as I saw it in 1935. On a bright day 
features of topography appear far more 
clear-cut than they do here, the colours 
of trees, water, rock, hills and flowers 
standing out in beautiful and striking con- 
trasts. Here, truly, “full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen and waste its sweet- 
ness on the desert air.” 

By the old wagon trail and Athabaska 
river route, Great Bear Lake is distant 
1550 surveyed miles from Edmonton and 
75 miles by river from Fort Norman. It 
is the largest lake lying wholly in Canada; 
its area is one-quarter that of England, but 
when accurately defined will probably be 
found to be much greater. The easterly 
half constitutes part of the western bound- 
ary of the Canadian Shield. The southern 
and western shores are fairly well wooded 
when compared with the sparse growth 
along most of the shore in the northern 
half, which lies in the Arctic Circle and 
borders on the treeless, or Barren Lands 

The bluish-green waters of the lake are 
extraordinarily clear—I have never seen 
clearer, and was able to read without dif- 
ficulty the lettering of a prismatic compass 
which had fallen on a rocky ledge 15 feet 
below the surface. The depth in places 
is quite great; Franklin mentions the letting 
down of 270 feet of line near the shore in 
McTavish Arm without touching bottom, 
and I was equally unsuccessful in a part of 
Smith Arm 

The water is excellent for drinking, 
very soft, and quite cold. On the surface 
the temperature in August is about 43°, 
and 33° a short distance underneath 

Ice in the lake seldom breaks up before 
August |, remaining one month or more 
longer than at Great Slave Lake and 
drifting usually till August 15. It re- 
forms early in September and covers the 
entire sheet of water by the end of that 
month or the first week in October. Navi- 
gation on the lake, for its entire extent, is 
consequently limited to about 50 days in 
the year. 


GREAT BEAR LAKE 

Reflection upon my own associations 
with these waters conjures up two charac- 
teristics, namely cold and wind. | first 
became acquainted with Great Bear Lake 
during the winter | spent at Fort Norman 
in 1895-6, teaching school. There was a 
scarcity of food at the settlement—not an 
unusual occurrence in those days — and to 
get feed for the dogs, my Indian guide and 
[ slogged away on snowshoes across the 
miles of snow-covered forest to the lake. 
This was in February, always a very 
difficult and cold month in which to travel 
these parts, for the days are short and 
winter temperature at its lowest. I spent 
10 days—mostly in darkness—for the sun 
set about 2 p.m.—with a band of Indians 
at the southwest end of the lake near the 
site of old Fort Franklin, spearing what is 
commonly known as Great Bear Lake 
herring through a hole cut in the ice. The 
fish froze a moment or so after they had 
been flung out of the water. It was an 
interesting ten days but there was little 
to do except sleep, eat and sit and watch 
the primitive gambling games that went 
on continuously in one of the teepees. 

As to winds, it is certainly one of the 
windiest places I have ever been in. | 
feel sure Colonel La Nauze will readily 
agree with me after what he experienced 
in this country when in quest, 21 years 
of the Eskimos who murdered the 


ago, 
two missionaries, Fathers Le Roux and 
Rouvier. Simpson wrote that ‘a calm day 


scarcely happens once a month and that 
gales from the east—the prevailing direc- 
tion—are frequent even when the tem- 
perature is 50°.” 

An open boat, exposed, as it is liable 
to be when in certain parts of the lake, to 
the full force of winds that sweep over an 
unbroken stretch of 200 miles of water, is 
in danger of being quickly swamped by 
huge rollers, for safe places in which to 
shelter are notably scarce. And to try 
to make the shore along the low and bare 
parts of the west and north, where the 
rocks extend far out, would be courting 
disaster. All of which is a serious handicap 
to the navigation of the lake. 

The main sources of food for the 
traveller in the Great Bear Lake region are 
the excellent fish of the lakes and rivers, 
and at that time the caribou of the barren 
lands, which usually migrated north in the 
spring and south in the early fall. 

Now, to recount my journey with Dr. 
Bell. I joined Dr. Bell at*Fort Norman, 
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and on June 18, 1900, we made our start. We 
were badly equipped because of the limited 
supplies of clothing and food available at 
this post. We could not buy sufficient 
footwear even. | remember being reduced 
later on to a pair of moccasins made out 
of raw moose hide that had some meat still 
adhering, and when | took them off at 
night | was asked to leave them some 
distance away from the tent. Our food 
consisted of 2 bags of flour, 50 pounds of 
pork, some tea and sugar, and a few tins of 
canned butter and beef extract, for a trip 
which we expected would take about 3 
months. This supply was actually only 
sufficient to last us about two weeks, and 
for the remainder of the time we expected 
to live off the country. 

We had 2 canoes for our party of five, 
which included Bell and myself, a half- 
breed of French and Cree ancestry named 
Tremblay, who was a Beau Brummel in 
his way and quite a favourite among the 
half-breed women; Sanderson, a_three- 
quarter Indian with some experience in 
hunting on the shores of Great Bear Lake; 
and Bunn, the good-natured western Amer- 
ican who was the algebraic x of our party, 
because all we could find out about him 
was that he had entered Canada with a 
view to going to the Klondike. The party 
was not only very badly equipped but the 
personnel was not of the best. It was 
remarkable therefore that the objects of 
the expedition were accomplished. 

A few hundred yards below Fort 
Norman, the Great Bear River curvesround 
Bear Rock, which is 1400 feet high 
Associated with this rock and the coal 
seam a few miles up the Mackenzie from 
this point, that was burning when dis- 
covered in 1789 and has been burning ever 
since, there is a curious legend. The 
Indians say that years ago the Mackenzie 
region was inhabited by giants, one of 
whom killed 2 beavers, also of gigantic 
size, and spread out the skins to dry on 
the slopes of Bear Rock, where to this day 
can be seen two elliptical patches, around 
which tall trees have arisen from the 
legendary pickets used to hold the skins in 
place, and the fire that still burns is the 
one on which the beavers were cooked 

Not long after entering the clear, blue 
and icy waters of Great Bear River, which, 
for the most part, has a width of 100 to 
200 yards, except at the rapids where it 
broadens out, we were compelled owing to 
the swiftness of the current to track the 
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canoes. This was not easy. The ice, 
recently cleft by the stream, formed two 
walls as high as 30 feet above the water, 
and, being honeycombed in places, en- 
dangered equally the boat below and the 
tracker on shore. Towing under these icy 
conditions was an odd experience, which 
was made odder by mosquitoes which rose, 
to use Dr. Bell's words, “in pestiferous 
millions from cold storage.’ One evening 
a great mass of ice fell without the slightest 
warning into the water, sending waves 
across the river that wet our equipment 
situated 30 feet above the shore. 

Great Bear River flows between well-defi- 
ned and high wooded banks, but there is no 
striking scenery except at Mount Charles, 
a high rocky peak of the Franklin Moun- 
tains, from the top of which the valley of 
the river can be seen for nearly its entire 
length. This mountain is an _ excellent 
landmark, and probably saved the life of 
one of Richardson's men, Brodie, in June 
1849. Recognizing it when far inland, he 
decided to walk straight towards it, but 
was soon obstructed by the swift-flowing 
Black River. “Being a fearless swimmer he 
swam across it carrying his clothes on his 
head. The stream, being very tortuous, 
came again in his way, when he crossed 
it a second and a third time in the same 
manner, but on the last occasion, his 
bundle slipping off floated away, and he 
regained the bank with difficulty in a state 
of perfect nudity. After a moment's reflec- 
tion, he came to the conclusion that with- 
out clothes he must perish, and that he 
might as well be drowned in trying to 
recover them as to attempt proceeding 
naked. On which he plunged in again, and 
fortunately landed this time safely with 
his habiliments."" A day or so afterwards 
he reached Great Bear River and a cached 
supply of food. 

About a mile above Mount Charles are 
the rapids—not more than 3 feet deep in 
normal water—where the exceptional swift- 
ness of the current makes portaging inevit- 
able. The transportation of supplies round 
these rapids has been greatly improved by 
means of the road that the Dominion 
Government has just completed there. 

Eventually covering the 75 miles of 
Great Bear River to its outlet by June 23, 
we were amazed to see Great Bear Lake one 
vast expanse of unbroken ice, appearing 
except around the shore to be as solid as 
in mid-winter. 
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When camped on the south bank of 
Bear River at its outlet, we noticed smoke 
rising from teepees 4 or 5 miles away on 
the opposite shore, and we were glad that 
the ice had started to break up in the lake 
under the influence of strong east winds 
and was then rushing swiftly past us 
downstream, for this, we thought, would 
prevent the Indians coming to us and 
making inroads into our scanty provisions 
But no; it was not long before 10 of them 
appeared on the opposite shore, carrying 
their canoes. Unhesitatingly they put 
them into open water and, after much 
effort in alternately paddling and clamber- 
ing over floating cakes of ice, they finally 
reached us. Their leader pretended to be 
very indignant, asserting that we—meaning 
the white race generally—would be the 
cause of the caribou suffering the same 
fate as the buffalo. We produced tea and 
tobacco, and when all had drunk liberally 
and smoked the pipe of peace, there was a 
more friendly atmosphere. The Chief told 
us where the caribou then were and he 
promised to have some of his band meet 
us on August 15th in McTavish Arm, at 
the S. E. corner of the lake, to guide us, 
as far as they knew the way, to Great 
Slave Lake. 

The Hare Indians are a tribe of the 
Chipewyan nation and depend, for the 
most part, upon the rabbit for food. 
Their method of securing caribou was 
interesting. For the purpose of decoying 
these animals they carry a pair of antlers 
before them, with which, and a bundle of 
willow twigs, they imitate the motions of 
the animal, their dress made of the hairy 
skin completing the deception. They are, 
generally speaking, a timid race, living in 
dread of the Eskimo, who, they imagine, 
is not only very ferocious but endowed with 
the power- of compassing the death of an 
enemy at a distance 

The Hare Indian is always hungry and 
invariably pleads for food. In times of 
plenty he never thinks it necessary to lay 
up provisions. They are tall and well- 
built, and might look handsome in their 
deer-skin coats ornamented with beads and 
porcupine quills, but the dirt and grease 
adhering to their costumes detract very 
much from their picturesqueness. Almost 
facing us was where Franklin wintered in 
1825-26 

Franklin selected this spot because it 
was the place nearest the mouth of the 
Mackenzie where sufficient fish could be 
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procured to maintain a large party Its 
site was on that of an abandoned trading 
post built in 1799, the stockade of which 
was used by Franklin to screen his build- 
ings from snow drifts 

[he summer prospect is pleasing. Im- 
mediately to the west is Franklin's “Little 
Lake —a splendid harbour, and the only 
one for miles—where his officers carried out 
experiments on sound. The southern view 
commands Keith Arm of Great Bear Lake, 
at the extremity of which, 4 miles distant, 
Great Bear river has its outlet. Mount 
Clark, in the Franklin range, though 40 
miles south, can always be seen in clear 
weather. The ground here is permanently 
frozen to the bedrock, except for a few 
inches during July and August, and no 
vegetables can be grown 

When Richardson reached here in May, 
1849. the foundation of a chimney was the 
only remaining vestige of the buildings. 
That's all we saw—a few piles of stone 
White spruce is the commonest tree about 
the place, but the original forest has all 
been used for building purposes. One of 
the saplings we measured was 4 feet high 
| inch in diameter, and 13 years old 

The clearing was partially grown up to 
willows, but much of the ground supports 
grasses and herbaceous plants. 

The excellent fishing the lake afforded 
Franklin during his residence is attested 
to by the 300 to 800 Great Bear Lake 
herring that were daily taken just opposite 
the fort, and the 3500 lake trout of from 
2 to 30 pounds each and the large quantities 
of white fish and Arctic trout caught in 
other parts. Because of the clearness of the 
water, lake trout can be seen deep down 
A fishery, I understand, is there to-day 
the Bear Lake Indian Settlement with its 
20 shacks—which supplies Fort Norman 
with its requirements. The season of 
greatest productivity is when the ice begins 
to form. Large numbers of herring can 
often be seen jumping clear out of the 
water. 

From this point we were to enter on our 
journey in an almost uninhabited region, 
and except for some Eskimo who fled at 
the sight of us we were not to see a 
human being until the middle of Septem- 
ber, after some hundreds of miles of canoe 
travel 

On July 3 there was sufficient water 
along the shore to permit us to leave the 
vicinity of the outlet of Great Bear River 
and proceed along the shore. Our progress, 
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however, was deplorably slow. We would 
be favoured with a west wind which would 
carry the ice well away from us, then it 
would suddenly change to the east and 
we would be ice-bound for hours, frequently 
days. On some occasions the wind must 
have reversed its direction almost every 
hour, for | was perpetually getting in and 
out of the canoe. This amazing irregularity 
of the wind was really astounding. Cowley 
evidently had had some equally trying 
experience when he wrote: 

‘The world’s a scene of changes, and 
to be Constant, in Nature, were in- 
constancy. — 

Resorting to all kinds of devices, includ- 
ing portaging across points of land from 
one stretch of open water to another, we 
reached LDeerpass Bay on the 13th when 
there was another heavy frost at night 

In exposed parts, a spruce 40 feet high 
is a rarity, whether near or some distance 
back from the southern shore. Trees less 
than 30 feet high were found to be 250 
years old and gnarled throughout. Strugg- 
ling to survive, as is common with all 


that lives on earth, the tree sends its 
branches downward so as to withstand 
better the tempestuous winds from the 


east and the penetrating cold of the winter. 
Franklin, in his happier locality, referred 
to black and white spruce 15 inches in 
diameter and from 50 to 55 feet high 
[hose in a sound state were over 130 years 
old, but others not much greater in size 
had 250 annular rings and were rotten 
at the core 

In Deerpass Bay, Sanderson, while in 
the canoe, shot at that rare animal, a 
barren ground grizzly bear, which, being 
only wounded rushed furiously towards us 
until killed in its course by a second shot, 
much to our relief 

Fearing packed ice around Etacho 
Point, the high point that separates the 
north from the west arm of the lake, we 
decided to continue by an Indian canoe 
route, known to Sanderson, across the 
Scented Grass Hills peninsula, which 
separated us from Smith Arm. This, except 
for the mosquitoes, was a delightful journey, 
which took us over Lac des Maringouins 
a beautiful sheet of water with shores well 
wooded with small white spruce, willows, 
and alder—and down a winding shallow 
river which broadened in one part into a 
small lake, from which hundreds of ducks 


and other waterfowl rose. It was the 
middle of July and the weather being 
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July 23, we shot our first caribou 
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summer-like and the growth in places 
luxuriant, we were naturally surprised to 
find Mackintosh Bay on the southern shore 
of Smith Arm blocked with ice. Here we 
had to wait almost 5 days for the wind to 
veer to the west and move the ice out of the 
bay. During this forced delay Bell and | 
had the pleasure of catching one of the 
lake s trout, which proved to be 36 pounds 
by actual weight 

The Scented Grass Hills, forming the 
backbone of the peninsula, are 400 to 500 
feet high but not particularly imposing 

On July 21 we set out for the north 
shore via Ikanyo Island, forcing our way 
through 4 miles of ice before reaching open 
water. This low, boulder-strewn, and wind- 
swept island is treeless except for stunted 
willows, but was bright with flowers and 
haunted with birds despite its masses of 
still unmelted snows 

After waiting half a day for the usual 
wind storm to subside, we crossed the 9 
miles of open water to the north shore of 
Smith Arm at night and on the next day, 
We had 
been living almost entirely on fish 

The shores of Smith Arm as well as the 
north shore of Keith Arm are scenically 
uninteresting. They are monotonously flat, 
bordering gravelly and rocky shoals reach- 
ing far out in many places, and almost 
treeless except for the ubiquitous willow 
and alder 

Many old beaches can be seen, represent- 
ing successive former levels of Great Bear 
Lake. Rudely-made quays of boulders to 
facilitate landing from frail canoes were 
observed a few feet above and several yards 
from existing shallow rocky shores 

The scenery did not change until we 
reached Limestone Point, where pre- 
Cambrian rocks of the Canadian Shield 
outcropped, and from this point to Fort 
Confidence about 25 miles away the shore 
was marked with rocky promontories, deep 
water, and with sizable spruce in the 
backbround 

[he buildings here were built in 1848 
by Dease and Bell for Richardson, and were 
in such good condition when we saw them 
as to make one think they had only recently 
been vacated. They consisted of trunks 
of trees laid over one another and morticed 
into the upright posts of the corners, 
doorways and windows. The roof, which 
had considerable slope, was formed of 
slender trees laid closely side by side, 
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resting at the top on a ridge pole and 
covered with earth to a depth of six or 
eight inches. [he windows had been closed 
with deerskin parchment. Not a single 
nail had been used in the construction of 
the buildings. Iwo years after we were 
here, Hanbury said they were partly in 
ruins, only the chimneys being perfect, and 
about 1905, | understand, they were burnt 
down 

Prior to Richardson s stay, Simpson and 
Lease had spent the winters of 1837 and 
1838 here, but their buildings were ruined 
shortly after they left on September 24 
1839. Simpson wrote: “Even before finally 
quitting the house, the parchment windows 
were cut out by the Indian women and 
children whom we had kept from starv- 
ation; the legs of the few miserable chairs 
and tables were torn off, and by the time 
we were out of sight, | verily believe that 
not a single nail remained undrawn or a 
scrap of any sort unappropriated on the 
premises. It was Simpson who gave the 
name Fort Confidence in the fall of 1837 
After referring to the many difficulties he 
had experienced before reaching the place 
he wrote in his journal: “With feelings of 
sincere gratitude to an Almighty Protector, 
we bestowed upon our infant establish- 
ment (for it was not yet completed by 
Ritch) the name of Fort Confidence.” 

It is one of the most sheltered spots on 
the lake. Its fine trees and its mossy 
hillsides, bright with the yellow and purple 
of poppies and lupins, looked most inviting 
when we arrived at 8 p.m. on July 30 in 
glorious weather alongside the natural 
rocky landing place in the deep and narrow 
strait formed by Ritch Island 

Simpson observed when wintering here 
about 100 years ago that over the little 
eminence on the island opposite the fort 
the sun did not rise for 43 days, from 
November 30 to January 12, but that, owing 
to the extreme atmospheric conditions 
the average temperature in January was 
30°. Parhelia, or mock suns, were fre- 
quently seen and appeared to be no 
further than a mile away. By the time we 
reached Fort Confidence the sun was 
below the horizon at midnight, but it was 
still light enough to make travelling pos- 
sible at that hour 

[he waters round Ritch Island afford 
excellent fishing, in fact there are many 
places in Dease Arm where large quantities 
of whitefish, lake trout and Arctic trout 
(Back’s grayling) are taken by the Indians 
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Colonel La Nauze referred to catching 
many whitefish averaging 5} pounds, and 
Simpson related how a ravenous trout 
actually struck at the oar and was almost 
drawn into the boat. What a paradise for 
fishermen! 

On August | we began our excursion 
across the Barren Lands towards Copper- 
mine river, first caching what we could 
dispense with on a rocky island at the 
mouth of the Dease. We ascended the 
river for about 3 miles by canoe, where 
owing to the shallowness of the stream we 
cached the canoe and continued the rest of 
the journey on foot, carrying our blankets 
and cooking equipment and food for the 
first day 

From a point about 25 to 30 miles in 


a straight line from our starting point 
the country was a succession of hills, whose 
slopes were strewn with angular rocky 


fragments, and intervening valleys in 
which the timber patches became less and 
less but the lakes and streams and “‘nigger- 
head’ swamps more and more numerous 
as we advanced. Mosquitoes were in 
myriads and without mosquito nets sleep- 
ing was a nightmare. The walking was 
so rough that our moccasins soon wore out 
and we were compelled to make a fresh 
pair every evening out of raw caribou hide 

On August 3 and 4 we saw caribou 
grazing in thousands and we killed one 
whenever necessary for food. On _ the 
afternoon of the 4th Sanderson stayed 
behind to cut up one he had just shot for 
lunch, arranging to join us in the evening 
at a spot we designated a few miles distant, 
and bringing with him some of the meat 
He failed to arrive and because he had the 
only rifle in the party we were left without 
means of securing food. After waiting for 
him part of the next day, we decided to 
continue our way, wading streams, crossing 
half-frozen swamps, and traversing rocky 
ridges. Bunn and Tremblay began to lag 
because of sore feet, so we directed them 
back to where we had placed a cache on 
East river. Bell and | agreed to proceed 
for another half-day before returning. We 
could not risk remaining any longer; our 
food supply was all gone and we had no 
means of securing any more now that San- 
derson had deserted us 

No sooner had we separated from Bunn 
and Tremblay than a violent snow storm 
enveloped us, which continued throughout 
the day and the following night. It was 
the 5th of August. This was the low point 


of the expedition We were wet, cold, 
hungry and dispirited. In a temporary lull 
we caught a glimpse of what we thought 
was the valley of the Coppermine, but, 
since my flight in 1935, I have concluded 


what we in reality saw was the valley of 


Dismal Lake. As the storm showed no 
signs of letting up, we began the return 
journey, striking somewhat southwest to 
save distance. We passed over the very 
spot where Fathers Rouvier and Le Roux 
were to build their cabin 11 years later. 
In November 1913 those priests were mur- 
dered by two Eskimos in a most ghastly 
manner close to Bloody Falls, near the 
mouth of the Coppermine on the Arctic 
coast, in the very locality where Hearne’s 
Indians, in 1771, massacred every man, 
woman, and child of a tribe of Eskimos who 
were peacefully sleeping at the time of the 
attack. That incident which gave to 
this site its name has still a sinister in- 
fluence upon both Indian and Eskimo 

Plodding on against the blinding snow, 
we suddenly saw, 100 yards in front of us, 
two men emerging out of the mist. Think- 
ing they were Bunn and Tremblay we were 
surprised to find, when the snow cleared 
for an instant, that there were not 2 but 
30, who we judged, from the fleeting glance 
we had of them, were Eskimos. When we 
reached the spot where they had stood, 
not a soul was to be seen anywhere; but 
the characteristic stone shelters on a small 
knoll clearly marked both their camp site 
and hiding place for the hunt. We were 
delighted to find a pile of caribou meat, 
for we had had nothing to eat since the 
evening before. After making a good meal 
and leaving a few needles as a mark of 
friendship, we proceeded on into the storm, 
feeling much happier, but not knowing 
at the time that we were being followed 

lravelling most of the night we arrived 
at our cache on the East River the following 
day, but Tremblay and Bunn were not 
there. Proceeding on to Great Bear Lake 
we arrived at our camp late the 
following night, footsore, hungry and worn 
out. Shortly afterwards Tremblay turned 
up alone and his story was that he and 
Bunn had got separated during the snow 
storm 

Efforts to find Bunn, when Tremblay 
and | went back into the Barren Lands, 
were entirely unsuccessful and it was only 
after 8 months we learned that he was 
found by some Indians and taken on to 
Fort Norman 


base 


GREAT BEAR LAKE 

On August 13 we began our southern 
journey in favourable weather along the 
shores of the lake. Two days later storms 
prevailed and sleet and snow fell towards 
the end of the month. On the rare occas- 
ions of comparative calm we would cover 
35 or 40 miles a day, but shortly afterwards 
we were likely to be held up for hours 
sometimes days 

On the 15th we rounded the bare 
treeless Cape MacDonnel, where can be 
seen a striking series of raised beaches, and 
where we killed our last caribou 

Within about 20 miles of the northeast 
corner of McTavish Arm isolated hills of 
solid rock appear, presaging a change in 
the scenery. Soon we were in typical 
Laurentian topography with deep fiords 
running far into the interior of the country 
and beautiful hills of coloured granite and 
greenstone rising almost steeply 600 feet 
from the waters edge and extending for 
long stretches along the eastern shore 

We were in what is now the mineral- 
producing country about Echo Bay 

In looking over the notebooks of the 
expedition I find that we were camped at 
Echo Bay on August 24th, 1900. That day 
| took a latitude observation which I find 
was stationed almost exactly on the point 
where Mr. Gilbert LaBine now has his 
houses and his mine buildings. We camped 
that night in a little bay immediately 
behind this locality which we called Echo 
Bay. The name Echo Bay now has been 
given to the larger bay which runs behind 
this particular point, but our Echo Bay was 
not more than perhaps 5 or 6 hundred 
yards in length, with a very narrow opening 
surrounded by steep cliffs, and there we 
were wind-bound for two days 

The notes state that the cliffs about 
Echo Bay were stained with red, green 
yellow and pink colours. The significance 
of those discolourations we were unable to 
determine at that time, because we were 
hurrying along southward in order to avoid 
being caught by winter in this uninhabited 
region. The weather was stormy and snow 
was falling on occasions, and on the 26th 
of August the thermometer dropped to 
12 degrees below freezing. Winter was 
certainly not very far away from us, and 
we were a long way from home. That is 
to say, we were Over a thousand miles from 
Edmonton, which was our destination, 
and things did not look very encouraging 
We had to find our way across an unknown 
country, unmapped and unexplored, be- 
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Great Bear Lake and Great Slave 
Lake, a distance of 200 to 250 miles. We 
had no guide. As a matter of fact we had 
arranged for a guide to meet us at the 
southeast corner of Great Bear Lake earlier 
in the summer, but we had lost so much 
time in trying to find the man whom we 
lost in the Barren Lands that by the time 
we reached the southeast corner of Great 
Bear Lake the Indians had been there 
and gone 

| still remember very vividly the con- 
ference that Bell and | had that night in 
our tent. We had to decide what to do 
with ourselves, whether to follow the shores 
of Great Bear Lake back to Fort Norman 
and have to face the winter in that country, 
a thousand miles or more from Edmonton, 
or else endeavour to find our way across 
this unknown country between Great Bear 
and Great Slave Lakes. Fortunately that 
afternoon we killed a moose, which 


tween 


very 
gave us sufficient provisions to last us 
about a week. So with this reserve of 


provisions we determined to try and find 
our way across this blank country between 
Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes 


SEQUEL 


| have now reached the point in my 
narrative where | shall deal with what | 
called in the title to this address “Its 
Sequel | shall not deal with the long 
and tedious canoe journey across W hat was 
then unknown country to Great Slave Lake 
and thence to Athabasca Lake, nor will | 
refer to the snowshoe trip of about 500 
miles from Athabasca Lake to Lac La 
Biche and our arrival in Edmonton about 
the middle of December 

In Dr. Bell's official 
explorations, written in 
this sentence 

‘In the greenstones east of McTavish 
bay occur numerous interrupted stringers 
of cale-spar containing chalcopyrite, and 
the steep rocky shores which here present 
themselves to the lake are often stained 
with cobalt-bloom and copper-green. ™ 

This statement lay buried in the reports 
of the Geological Survey until, 30 years 
later it caught the eye of an experienced 
Cobalt prospector who knew the signif- 
icance of cobalt-bloom. Gilbert LaBine 
knew the relationship of cobalt-bloom to 
native silver and set out in the winter of 
1930 by aeroplane to locate and examine 
the occurrence referred to by Bell. 


report on his 
1901, appeared 
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With one companion he was landed 
some miles south of Great Bear Lake and 
proceeded northward from that point on 
foot. The party reached Echo Bay in the 
the early spring, while the surface of the lake 
was still frozen solid, but there was no 
difficulty in locating the occurrence of 
cobalt-bloom on the cliffs. A number of 
claims were staked 

Returning to civilization in the fall, 
Mr. LaBine had his samples examined by 
Dr Hugh S. Spence and other officers of 
the Mines Department and his opinion of 
the presence of pitchblende was confirmed 

In the summer of 1931 he returned to 
Great Bear lake to do some further 
prospecting. The examinations of that 
season led him to the conviction that the 
deposits of silver and pitchblende were 
well worth developing and a source of 
radium was indicated. It was necessary, 
therefore, to find a process for the reduc- 
tion of the ores and the recovery of the 
radium content. This problem was put up 
to the Mines Department 

Efforts were first made by the Depart- 
ment to secure information from the 
Union Miniére in Belgium as to the method 
of reduction used by that company 
These efforts were entirely unsuccessful and 
it became incumbent upon the Mines De- 
partment to develop a process. Two of our 
engineers, R. J. Traill and W. R. McLel- 
land, were assigned to the job, and after a 
complete search of the literature on radium 
and radium-bearing ores, a method was 
selected which appeared applicable to the 
Great Bear Lake ores and tried out on a 
test-tube scale. Later, as developments 
proceeded and conditions warranted, a 
small pilot plant was built in the laborat- 
ories of the Mines Department and the 
process tried out on that scale 

The results were entirely satisfactory 
and a small quantity of radium bromide 
was actually produced 

During this period precautions had to 
be taken for the health of the men working 
in the laboratories because of the hazards 
that they were subjected to. Tests were 
made by officers of the Department of 
Health from time to time on our officers 
to determine whether or not they were 
being affected by radium emanations 
Special regulations were also put into effect 


to allow the men as much fresh air as 
possible 
After these research operations had 


been in progress for some time and the 
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results appeared to be satisfactory, Mr 
M. L. Pochon, present manager of the 
Port Hope plant, was engaged by the 


mining company, and some time was spent 
by him in our laboratories collaborating 
with our officers. The final result was a 
completed process which was shortly after 
put into effect when the radium plant at 
Port Hope was built 

Production of radium began at the 
Port Hope plant in 1933, and upto Novem- 
ber 16, 1936, one ounce had been produced 
[his plant is now not only the principal 
source of radium in the wor.d, but it has 
been able to reduce the price of radium 
from about $50,000 or $60,000 a gram to 
about $25,000 a gram. The importance of 
that accomplishment can only be fully 
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appreciated by those in medical and 
scientific fields, who have been restricted 
in the use of radium by reason of its high 
price 

This whole development has 
about, first of all, through the application 
of geological science and the intelligence 
and initiative of the prospector in inter- 
preting and applying the findings of the 
geologist It illustrates also the applica- 
tion of applied research to a highly technical 
problem, and it is a tribute to the energy, 
resourcefulness and determination of one 
of Canada's outstanding prospectors that 
the problems of mining in that remote 
region and the transportation to railhead, 
1500 miles away, have been solved. 


come 





LaBine Point, Great Bear Lake, at s 


Vein on LaBine Point in which pitch- 
blende, or radium ore, has been found 
closely associated with rich occurrences 
of fine leaf or dendritic native silver 
Assays up to 9,000 ounces of silver per 
ton have been obtained on large vein 
pieces, but the average grade is said to 
be some 100 ounces per ton Gilbert 
LaBine, in right foreground, with a pile 
of rich silver-bearing ore 
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Nova Scotian fishing 


THE BLUENOSE 


by H. E. ATWATER 


HITECAPS ‘and blue water, white 
stirring in the blue as far as the eye 
can see, a wind such as the landsman 
would call a gale. To the sailor it is just a 
good sailing breeze; one to delight his heart 
for the day's sailing. White sails blending 
with the whitecaps, the nearby ships 
throwing great clouds of spray far up on 
the forward sails while, far off on the horizon 
are tiny dots that look like toy boats 
The fishermen are going to the fishing 
grounds. The deep-sea fisherman's life is 
one of extreme hardship, of danger, of 
trial by combat with the sea. It has its 
moments. It is never dull. On the fishing 
grounds he faces, casually, dangers which 
would start the landsman writing a book 
on the perils of the deep. His is heart- 
breaking toil, and his a_ never-failing 
vigilance which is ever the price of survival 
in small boats on the sea. But when a 
moment of relaxation offers, none is more 
alert to seize it than the fisherman. Of all 
sailors on the seas, none are more capable 
of meeting the sea on its own terms, and 
of conquering it, than the men who sail the 
fishing fleets out of Lunenburg and other 
ports of our Maritimes, and the Yankee 
fishermen from Gloucester, who for 
generations have been worthy rivals of the 
men from the Bluenose ports 
Off the Nova Scotia coast the Lunenburg 
fleet is standing out to sea. They have 
been watching for the Gloucester fleet, 
and now the old rivalry is to show in a 
race for the fishing grounds, and to be the 
first to get out trawls and lines. Today 
these boats have auxiliary engines to speed 
them on when the wind fails or to assist 
against adverse conditions of wind and 
weather. How the old salts scoffed when 
the auxiliary engine first appeared. The 
man who used one was one degree less a 
sailor than the man who ran a “kettle;” 
otherwise a small steamer. But now they 
are all but universal. They have saved 
lives and property. They have become a 
necessity in the competition and commer- 
cial rivalry which has reached even the 
fishermen. When the fleets come together 
the race is on. Every ship “cracks on sail’ 
to its utmost capacity. No toy boat race 





this. Manned by the hardiest seamen in 
the world, they race as if the America Cup 
were the prize. Lee rails are under a 


swirl of rushing water. Tall spars bend 
over as if to touch the seas which roll 
under their lee But these ships are 


built to stand such strain. And if a 
Lunenburger can forge ahead of a Yankee, 
there is something to brag on when the 
fleet comes home again. It will be remem- 
bered when cold nights and toil-driven 
days are forgotten as the casual happenings 
of yesterday. 

Too often the Nova Scotian ship was 
beaten in this race. It was built less for 
speed than for carrying capacity. But out 
of this rivalry of the racing fleets grew 
“The Fisherman's Race. It was the 
genesis of that most famous of all racing 
fishermen, the “Bluenose. ” 

The schooner *‘Bluenose”’ is the material 
embodiment of that spirit which made the 
little province of Nova Scotia fifth among 
maritime nations of the world in the days 
of wooden ships. The spirit which 
adventured men and ships across the 
seven seas for generations was not likely 
to take second place in anything that 
pertained to the sea. In the year 1920 a 
number of prominent Nova Scotians issued 
a challenge to the fishermen of Gloucester 
to race off the port of Halifax. It was the 
race that failed so far as Nova Scotia was 
concerned. The “Esperanto, of Gloucester, 
convincingly outsailed, in two straight 
races, the “Delawana’’, of Lunenburg, the 
fastest of Nova Scotian schooners. But 
the spirit had moved upon the face of the 
waters. Let the Dunravens and _ the 
Liptons bring across the ocean freak 
racing craft, fit for nothing under heaven 
but racing under favourable conditions. 
Let them take second place to Yankee 
craft of similarly useless design. But no 
Yankee schooner need hope to continue 
triumphs of this sort on Bluenose littoral. 
For out of defeat, as so often in the 
world’s history, emerged victory. And 
victory took the form of the fastest sailing 
vessel of its time and type. They have 
tried to beat her, and to copy her. Up to 
the present they have failed in both. No 


> 
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freak racer this, but a sturdy fishing craft 
fit for the roughest, toughest work on the 
Seas 

[he Nova Scotia fisherman has to carry 
his heavy cargo of fish to distant markets 
For this, carrying capacity is more 
important than speed. The Gloucester 
fishermen rush smaller cargoes to the nearer 


markets of New York or Boston. The 
result: speed for the Yankee, carrying 
capacity for the Canadian. Thus the 
problem — to build a boat to beat the 


Yankee in speed and with cargo capacity 
to pay its way. Ask any sailor and he 
will tell you that is a problem tough enough 
for any boat designer or naval architect. 


The occasion brings forth the man 
[he man was W. J. Roue, of Halifax 
Eminent Nova Scotians got together, 


determined to uphold Bluenose supremacy 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Hon. W. H 
Dennis, of Halifax, Hon. Wm. Duff, both 
now Canadian Senators, and _ others 
prominent in maritime circles succeeded in 
getting Mr. Roue to design a ship which 
has since brought fame to her native 
province, and a warm feeling to the hearts 
of all Bluenose sailors everywhere 

Following the designs of Roue, the new 
vessel had her birth in the shipyards of 
Smith and Rhuland, of Lunenburg. The 
occasion did not lack for impressive 
settings. The Governor-General of Canada, 
the Duke of Devonshire, laid the keel. 
Frames were of spruce and oak, bottom 
planks of birch, while the only wood used 
in the building not grown in Nova Scotia, 
were the towering spars of Oregon pine 
The day the keel was laid was declared a 
public holiday by the mayor of Lunenburg, 
Wm. Duff 

The vessel was launched 
1921, and christened “‘Bluenose.”’ 
of the wooden ship was not yet past. The 
new boat was not built to be an idler. 
As soon as she could be outfitted she was 
sent to work at her regular calling. A 
crew of twenty-one men, captained by 
Angus Walters, started out to prove that 
the new boat was a fisherman first, her 
speed to be proven after the sterner test 
of a fishing season 

How many of us know, or knowing 
ever think of the men who go down to 
the sea in ships for the fish we buy so 
casually in the markets of the cities? It is 
hard for the landsman to visualize the 
work of the Banks fisherman. Small boats 
drenched in spray, bitterly cold in nearly 


in March, 
The day 
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all seasons, but almost unbearably so in 
early spring and late fall. A fishing trip 
to the Banks means six to eight weeks of 
every kind of Atlantic weather, a steady 
grind from early April to late October. 
Three or four complete trips to the Banks 
are made each season 

The 21 men of the Bluenose crew 
included 16 dorymen who worked the 
lines and brought the fish to the ship. A 
“dressing crew’ of four head, split, clean 
and salt the fish as fast as they are taken 
to the schooner by the dorymen. Not the 
least important member of the crew is 
the cook. To work in a tiny cookhouse, 
the “galley,” in a constantly heaving sea, 
and to prepare four meals daily for 21 
hungry men, is not a job which brings any 
noticeable rush of applicants from among 
the unemployed in the cities 

Starting before dawn in the wet chill 
air, two men in each dory work up an 
appetite by “running the lines’ for two 
or three hours. Each trawl line, up to a 
mile and a half in length, is held in the 
water by kegs or buoys, which also serve 
as markers. Hooks are attached to the 
lines at intervals. One man in each dory 
pulls the line over the dory and runs the 
dory along under it, paying the line out 


again as the second man clears it. The 
second man removes the fish from the 
hooks and puts on new bait. Between 


two and three hours of this and the dory 
is full of fish, and if not it is breakfast time 
anyway. Back now to the mother ship. 
The fish are taken on board and all hands 
turn to; to breakfast—if the cook or the 
galley has not been washed overboard in 
the meantime. Hot coffee and plenty of 
good food is served at this six oclock 
breakfast. Then back to the lines to 
return again to dinner at 10.30 or 11, 
again, if both galley and cook are still 
above water. A third run before supper 
at 4.30 or 5 o clock, and a last run of the 
day, probably not completed until long 
after dark, completes a modest day's work 
for the Banker. Peril of storms is ever 
before them, of swamping of heavily-laden 
boats, of being run down by fast-travelling 
liners, of being washed from the decks in 
stormy weather, of being lost in dories in 
dense fogs, of ice-stiffened ropes and sails 
in bitter winter weather — these are the 
men and these are the ships which the 
“Bluenose’” in a spectacular manner has 
brought to public notice 
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[his famous racing fishing boat has 
decisively beaten every competitor of her 


own kind. She has rarely lost a single 
race, and never a series. Invited to the 
World's Fair at Chicago, she sailed the 


comparatively peaceful inland waters, with 
modified rig and shortened spars to enable 
her to get under bridges, and through 
canal locks. Competitors have tired of 
trying to beat her. A last effort was made 
when, in 1931, they brought against her 
the allegedly fastest schooner which ever 
sailed from an American port. Heads were 
shaken along the Bluenose waterfronts 
Over ten years of age, the © Bluenose had 
been partially wrecked on the Newfound- 
land coast. Pounded by heavy 
the rocks at Placentia, she was taken off 
and was still sailing. But how could any 
craft stand that punishment and hope to 
outsail a new and up-to-the-minute product 
of the shipyards’? The first race was not 
finished within the time limit, but the 
‘“Bluenose’ was 36 minutes ahead of her 
Yankee rival at the finish. She went on 
to win the two following races and the 
series by a margin. This was the 
last of a international races for 
fishing schooners, which brought together 
the best of the fishing fleets of two countries 
The “Elsie was defeated in 1921, the 
‘Bluenose’ having defeated the American 
entrant off Halifax. She went to Glou- 
cester in 1922 to convince the Gloucester- 
men, and defeated their schooner “Henry 
Ford two out of three. In 1923 they 
tried to win a series for the American chal- 
lenger Columbia’ in the committee room 
although the “Bluenose’ won the sailing 
race and kept the championship. That 
finished the contests until the final effort 
in 193] 
Sixteen 


seas on 


W ide 
series ol 


years of hard service and the 
““Bluenose’ is still the champion fishing 
schooner of the world. Champion not 
alone in speed. She holds the record for 
the largest single catch ever taken into 
l unenburg No small part of the success of 
this famous boat is due to the men who 
sailed her. Products of generations of 
skilful seamen they were: men who knew 
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every trick of the sea and of seamanship 
Such a skipper would make even a second- 


rate ship look good. His ship is still 
sailing the seas, safe and sound, while 
disaster, in one form or another, has 
overtaken every racing competitor No 


wonder the sailor is sometimes superstitious 


or that no crew seems to wish to man 
another challenger And possibly the 
proudest day for skipper and crew was 


not a day of racing victory. [It would seem 
safe to guess that it was a day when a 
sailor king, one who knew ships and loved 
them, passed along a line of ships in the 
review at Spithead in 1935. In that line 
of proud ships, representing the imposing 


might of a great empire, was a little 
fishing schooner. No fighting ship, this; 
she could be taken on the deck of the 


smallest battleship. But she represented 
something. She represented British sea- 
men in the outposts of empire, and the 
spirit which has kept the red ensign flying 
in every sea between the Poles. And 
perhaps the sailor king smiled a little when 
he saw her, and thought of long gone days 
For in those days he had commanded a 
naval unit in the waters whence she came 
waters which once shepherded the North 
Atlantic squadron in which he had spent 
part of his sailor days 

In 1928 the Canadian Government 
issued a postage stamp bearing a picture 
of the “Bluenose.” It was chosen to 
represent the Maritimes in a series of 
stamps portraying typical Canadian scenes 
The “Bluenose Stamp” is now as famous 
among collectors and philatelists as the 
ship whose portrait it bears. It is classed 
by philatelists among the 25 most beautiful 
stamps in the world. The Post Office 
Department has received letters from the 
far corners of the earth praising it as the 
most beautiful stamp ever issued. And, 
long after the gallant ship, whose effigy 
it bears, shall have gone to the Valhalla 
of good ships, the “Bluenose Stamp’ will 
keep her name alive in remote places of the 
world. And men of the sea will not soon 
forget her as a worthy representative of 
Bluenose sailors and ships 





The “BLUENOSE” Stamp 


The evolution of the famous “Bluenose” stamp—perhaps the most valuable single advertisement 
Canada has ever had—may be of interest to the general reader as well as the philatelist 


The well-known official of the Post Office Department who selected the subject is himself a 
Bluenose,” and so quite naturally a lover and user of the sea and sailing vessels. He had, perhaps, little 
idea of the far-reaching consequences of his choice of subject in this particular instance. Far and wide 
the tiny engraving is treasured and studied by all sorts and conditions of men. The eyes of lovers of stamps 
and fine printing kindle when they speak of it; and it has been often proclaimed and advertised as “The 
World's Most Beautiful Stamp That may be a matter of opinion, but it seems safe to say that in any 
consensus the stamp would take its place quite easily and gracefully among the first score or so. And that 
is no small matter 


For the vignette it was necessary to obtain faithful representations of the schooner at the height 
{ her career and in full championship fettle. Photographs by Mr. W. R. MacAskill, a well-known commercial 
photographer of Halifax, were obtained. Two fine studies were selected; one, taken on the occasion of the 
Elimination Race of 1922, when the schooner carried No. 2 at the peak of her mainsail, and the other, 
taken at the International Fishermen's Race of 1923, when she was No. | 
Both photographs were taken in the open sea off Halifax Harbour. One shows her slightly off the 
wind, the other shows her close-hauled. In the absence of a suitable photograph of the American Challenger, 
the “Columbia,” and in view of the close resemblance of the two vessels, a graceful composite picture was 
made up of the two photographs of the “Bluenos« some retouching as to clouds and waves was done, 
and the basis of the vignette was complete. The rest was left to the master designers and engravers of a 
bank note company in Ottawa, and the job they did re-echoes down the philatelic corridors of Time. 
Critics have many times pointed out that the stamp shows two sailing vessels close-hauled but 
teering different courses, and they have questioned the soundness and feasibility of this arrangement 
The point was not overlooked when the design was under consideration by the Post Office Depart- 
nent. It was thought to be of no considerable importance, as when such craft are sailing in-shore, in a 


locality where there is high land and a baffling off-shore wind, two vessels some distance apart may show 
guite different courses 


[he stamp was first issued on 8th January, 1929. As it still remains on sale to collectors through 
the Philatelic Division in Ottawa, the Department has not yet divulged information as to the number 
printed; but the issue was not large. Plate 1, of 200 subjects (100 “Upper” and 100 “Lower’’), and Plates 
2 and 3, of 100 subjects each, were prepared, but Plate 1 was not used because it was defective. The stamps 
were issued in Post Office sheets, or panes of 100. Soon the last remaining supplies of this fascinating stamp 
will have been sold by the Department, and its subsequent rise in philatelic value and interest is assured 


\. STANLEY DEAVILLE. 
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Small fishing craft in White Cove, outlined against Cape North, the most northerly point of Cape Breton Island 


Part of the deep-sea fishing fleet in the harbour of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, where the “ Bluenose” was built and 
launched on March 26, 1921 
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Heart-breaking portages that climbed steeply up and up over wet and slippery masses of rock 





SILVER FOX 


by S. C. ELLS 


[llustration 


and there in towering cliffs high 
head, gleaming windows indicated 


H 


over 
the presence of some belated office worker 
[he lower levels of the man-made canyon 
with light. Mutffled 
their heads as they faced 
snowladen that swept the 
drifted pavement, shrieked about 
cornices, filled the black night above with 
voices of the storm 
Meanwhile, in the 
of softly-shaded salon a 
mindedly with 
fingers the shimmering ft 
returned it to the 
hands of the saleswoman, drew an embossed 
from a monogrammed hand 
[houghtlessly she filled in the pinl 


attendant swung open 


pedestrians 
the 


broad 


blazed 
low ered 
cale 
unseen 


warmth and luxury 
lady 
daintily 
f a silver fox 


and 


absent- 
Stroked gloved 
ur O 


Sensitive caressing 


cheque hook 
bag 
uniformed 
heavily orilled doo! a 
violets filled the 
cleaming car that 

and purred resistlessly through the driving 


slip: a 
scent 
the 


curb 


subdued 
interior 


from. the 


a 
COS\ ot 


moved 


ol 


snow. For a moment the saleswoman 
impulsively buried her face in the soft 
warm fur Almost inaudibly she mur- 
mured: “If only she knew!” 

On green-clad hill, across the sweep 
of empty plain, along the shadowed wind- 
ings of nameless forest stream, for many 
moons a truce had reigned between 
hunters and hunted. But now the days 


of summer were gone; the truce about to 
end. Meanwhile, through drowsy summer 
days and the long afterglow long 
northern twilight, Joe Pelequin and his 
woman, Rose Marie, had idled about the 


ol 


“Fort, abandoning themselves to enervat- 
ing luxury of weatherworn tarpaper root 
iron stove, unlimited lard. Dolce far- 
niente! 

Already the breath of fall was in the 


air; of a morning, frost sparkled on the 


by the author 


Sandy 


bed 


and 


geese 


gold. Gabbling on bar in 
sanctuary quiet and 
ducks were marshalling their companies 


and battalions for the long flight from the 


Ol reed 


friendly shelter of the north. A vague 

unrest brooded over land and water 
Instinctively—even as bird and beast 
Pelequin reacted to the signs of the 

changing seasons. The time had come 


once more to assemble gear of camp and 
trap line—to prepare for months of remote 
solitude and lonely isolation. From well- 
oiled rifle to sharp buckskin needle nothing 
Meanwhile, there were 


must be forgotten 


nets to set and fish to catch—for the 
wretched starving train-dogs must be 
made fit for the brutal hardship and 
cruelty of the winter trails. There were 
moccasins and stout garments to mend, 
snowshoes, toboggans and harness to 
overhaul. About the cabin, along the 
shore, and where clumsy floats bobbed 


solemnly between deeply-driven net stakes 
the tempo of life quickened under a new 


impulse 
[Day after day, through morning mist 
and autumn haze, disciplined wedges of 


geese and ducks were reluctantly winging 
their way toward the south. Day after 
day, singly or in pairs, canoes were turning 
their prows toward the north, bound for 
far away trapping grounds foward the 
end of September, while blustering snow 
squalls dimmed crested hill and distant 
headland, Pelequin’'s followed 
\mong the ragged willows and alders that 
fringed the shore best they could, 
followed the train-dogs 


canoe 


as 


I wisting paddle, thrusting pole, strain- 
ing tracking line! Sluggish backwaters, 
dappled with the woodland’s tarnished 
gold; rushing streams, flecked with gleam- 
ing foam; lonely lakes, already fringed with 


rank grasses that bordered the trail; hills young ice, slowly faded astern. Sweat- 
and headlands were a blaze of yellow and stained harness and galling packs! Heart- 

Author note Ever ndividual piece trapped fur that reache the market has it wn individual history Many of 
these unrecorded historic if written, would he t engr« ing interest, int ensely human, crudely elemental, at times tragix 

Ostensibly the trapping of furs rests on the motive of monetary reward Actually foundations are more obscure lie 
nuch Ceeper True. at the end of the fall, winter or spring hunt, the trapper attempts to trade his furs to the best advantage 
In realitv. however. consciously or subconsciously, he has already had his real reward—in the gratification of the age-old instinct 
f the hunt. in the elemental satisfaction of the kill, in the exhileration of pitting human cunning against that of the Wood Folk 
n their native haunt 

Apart from minor details, the incident noted above came within the writer observation in 1934, 
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Toward the end of September, while blustering snow squalls dimmed crested hill and distant headland, Pelequin’s 
canoe followed 


Here, in the friendly shelter of sturdy spruce, stood Pelequin’s smoke-stained teepee 
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breaking portages that climbed steeply up 
and up over wet and slippery masses of 
rock, that wound their way through 
tangled mazes of fallen timber, that led 
from island to island across treacherous 
bog and slough, knee-deep with stinking, 
crusted slime—these had felt the tread of 
moccasined feet staggering under heavy 
loads, of burdened dogs tortured by 
cutting lashings of ill-adjusted packs. 
Yet, night by night, a ruddy camp fire’s 
wavering beacon moved ever farther north 
Four weeks had passed ‘ere Pelequin coiled 
his tracking line for the last time, stowed 
poles and paddles under the thwarts, and 
dragged his travel-scarred canoe—sole 
visible link with the great outer world 
up the river bank through snow encum- 
bered bushes 

Now, cut off from the so-called com- 
forts and amenities of civilization, depend- 
ent wholly on his own resourcefulness and 


strength, he must stand alone. Now he 
must summon to his aid the years of 
training in woodcraft and in the subtle 


art of trapping—if need be, day after day, 
must face undiscouraged, empty traps set 
with cunning skill. Now, apart from Rose 
Marie, for months to come, his companions 
were to be his dogs and his toboggan, his 
rifle, his axe, and traps. So far as he was 
concerned, kingdoms and states might 
crash, civilization itself collapse in bloody 
ruin, without causing a single ripple on 
the surface of his daily routine. Now, 
hundreds of miles from the nearest *‘Fort,”’ 
the real business of life was to begin. 

[he empty north is as full of tragedy 
as are the crowded cities. Through its 
snowy wastes still runs the primal law: 


“Let but the fit survive.’ Among the 
Wood Folk, great and small, ever relent- 
lessly the strong prey upon the weak; 
ever unseen dangers—and death itself 

stalk the steps of the lone trapper. Over- 


night the maelstrom of screaming gale and 


hissing snow may turn the land into a 
ghostly and fantastic world of rounded 


mounds of white, obliterating every vestige 
of a trail. A keen-bladed axe, twisting 
from the weakened grip of numbed fingers 
in ice-sheathed gauntlets, may glance from 
brittle iron-hard wood. Where streams 
run fast, snow bridges may obscure the 
black, naked menace of gurgling water 
below, and to break through, encumbered 
with snowshoes, all too often spells stark 
tragedy 

\long the twisting windings of white 
highways and byways, the harsh and 


SILVER FOX 


inexorable routine of a frozen world moved 
stiffly. Here and there trampled patches 
of snow—gay with splashes of crusted 
crimson—marked a rendezvous where, cheek 
by jowl, Life and Death had casually 
foregathered for a little. Through the 
white wilderness wound the tortuous loops 
of Cree River—grande route across Pele- 
quins trapping domain. On its frozen 
snow-covered surface ran the trappers 
trail, broken deep and narrow by long 
trail shoes, polished hard and smooth by 
the stout oak toboggan. On either hand 
the rolling country stretched away to the 
horizon—muskeg and slough, timber land 


and thicket, valley and hill, grimly in- 
scrutable. Across its hummocky mantle 
of white, other trails, now drifted full, 


and clean, wound in and out 
haunts of marten and mink, of 
to the domed fastnesses of 
But, where black 


now open 
to silent 

otter and fox 
beaver and water-rats 


and steamy waters rushed tumultuously 
between ice-sheathed rocky walls, the river 
trail climbed the bank. Here, in the 
friendly shelter of sturdy spruce, stood 


Pelequin’s smoke-stained teepee 

Ever followed by his wallowing dogs, 
for five days Pelequin had tramped his 
far-flung trap-lines. Lean and hard, frost- 
bitten and ragged, he had visited his traps 
But wolverines were abroad—of the victims 
of his skill only mutilated carcasses and 
torn fur remained. By night, in the shelter 
of brush windbreaks, spartanlike, he had 
crouched beside the cheery fire, and from 
its heart of black and gold had drawn 
new life and strength. Now once more 
he was back-tracking to his river trail 
to the teepee beside the noisy rapid—to 
Rose Marie! 

On the river itself, a mile below the 
rapid, fortune seemed to smile. In a trap 
casually set beside the trail, a silver fox 
had sniffed the irresistible bait of moulded 
tallow. Before he could climb the bank 
to his forest sanctuary, the bitter strych- 
nine concealed within had done its work. 
Near the farther shore, etched against 
the snow, lay the stiff dark form 

Che swiftly fading twilight of the short 
winter day had long since died in the west. 
From zenith to horizon, northern lights 
softly billowed in gauzy scarves of gorgeous 
colour, paling myriad glittering steel blue 
stars. Inthe half-light, Pelequin hurriedly 
studied the contour of the smooth snowy 
surface of the stream above and below, 
slipped moccasined feet into harness of 
long trail shoes, and left the safety of the 
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A dozen strides and, gathering up 
with a smile he turned to 

But even as he pivotted 
the surface of the snow 
parted ahead, above, below. Even as, 
instinctively, he hurled his light burden 
from him, he found himself struggling in 
the sweep of the icy current. In swirling 
water, frantically clawing at sharp edges 
of wet and slippery ice, he fought to free 


trail 
the silky form 
retrace his steps 
in his tracks 


himself from the deadly drag of heavy 
webbed shoes. The thong fastenings of 
buckskin, tightened by the wet, resisted 
every etiort A cascade of loosened snow 
buried the haggard, upturned face. A last 
desperate effort, a choking cry, and the 


patch of gurgling black water, glittering 
to the white moon, resumed its even flow 
Nearby crouched the train dogs—waiting 
in warm teepee a mile away, busy hands 
stirred bubbling kettle—waiting. On the 
spotless snow lay the distorted form of a 
silver fox. Once more the business of a 
frozen world moved stiffly, inexorably on 

LDeepened the winter snows 
the winding trails. As 


ciee pene a 


best she could 


Rose Marie took up the double duty of 
trap line and of teepee. There was water 
to carry, wood to cut and haul, dogs to 
feed, traps to visit From a lodge pole 
within the narrow shadowy confines of 
the smoky teepee, she hung the frozen 


fox or otter, and with 
forelegs from knee 


carcasses of mink or 
keen bladed knife slit 
down, hindlegs the full length. Then, 
nicking and pulling, with the utmost skill 
and patience, the pelt was gradually rolled 
back, twisted lightly about the 
the tail, and with a strong sure pull finally 
freed from the ghastly dripping body 
Tanning of other skins might be deferred 
for a time, but the silver fox, pathetic 
memento of a mans toil-bitten life, she 
dressed and tanned with loving care 


hase ol 


January had merged into February, 
February into March; already early 
of spring began to appear. Once more the 
wheel had passed dead centre. Once more 
life in myriad forms was commencing the 
age old struggle to renew itself again, in 
snug bear den and sinuous fox burrow, in 
otter s damp nest, in cunningly contrived 
beaver lodge—and in a _ smoke-stained 
teepee beside a noisy rapid. Methodically 
Rose Marie set about her simple prepara- 


signs 


tions. Wood and birch bark for her tiny 
fire were gathered, a little store of food 
prepared, buckets and pails kept filled 
with water 

Came a day when no hooded figure 


emerged from the shelter among the snow 
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March 


1937 


burdened spruce. While subdued rattle 
of chains told of train-dogs stirring un- 
easily in snowy burrows, while the quaver- 
ing cry of timber wolves and fell 
on the night wind, while masses of snow 
dislodged from bending boughs overhead 
thudded softly on sloping teepee walls 
near the headwaters of Cree River a man 
child was born. Once more, in the empty 
woods and white wastes of the North 
Life had triumphantly scorned killing cold 
and hungry days. Among the soft silky 
folds of the skin of a silver fox, Rose Marie 
laid the tiny form 


rose 


Once again summer was at hand. _ | he 
highways of the North, released from the 
stern bondage of snow and ice, and flashing 
in the sun, joyfully sang on their way to 
the great northern sea. Almost overnight 
hill and valley had donned their shimmer 
ing mantle of green. Once more the peace 
of God reigned over trap line and beaver 
pond over the haunts and feeding grounds 
of moose and caribou 

Once more winging out of the far awa\ 
South, marshalled hosts of grey geese sent 
down glad triumphant calls. Once more 
out of the misty North, fur argosies were 
making their way by lake and stream 

Of these, one moved somewhat slowly 
In the stern sat a woman dressed in man s 
garb. Among neatly packed bales 
ing pots and camp gear, lay a lusty infant 
tethered to a thwart by a buckskin thong 
Splashing through the shallows, scrambling 


' 
COOK- 


among overhanging willows and alders 
ran the yelping dogs. Across the little 
bay, past the familiar leaning net stakes 


and to the sandy shore, moved the canoe 
Rose Marie had come home 

\t the “Fort” she bought 
lard and other necessities with her winter s 
But, with a prime silver fox which 


she bought bits of bright ribbon 


flour and 
catch 

she had 
and strange little garments 


In the warmth and luxury of 
softly-shaded salon, a lady absentmindedly, 
stroked with daintily gloved fingers the 
shimmering fur of a silver fox 
it to the sensitive and caressing hands of 
the saleswoman, drew an embossed cheque 
book from a monogrammed hand bag 

[houghtlessly she filled in the pink slip; 
a uniformed attendant swung open a 
heavily grilled door; a subdued scent of 
violets filled the interior of the 
gleaming car that moved from the curb 
and purred resistlessly through the driving 


returned 
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SNOW 
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The patch of gurgling black water, glittering to the white moon, resumed its even flow. 
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INDIA TO-DAY 


by REV. A. A. LOWTHER 


Photographs by Associated Screen News, Limited, Montreal 


-_ experiment in representative self- 
government, which for breadth of 
conception and boldness of design is with- 
out parallel in history.” In these words 
has the Viceroy described the new con- 
stitution for India, which goes into effect 
next month. The country will then have 
eleven autonomous provinces, three of 
which have populations larger than those 
of France or Italy. The number of seats 
to be filled at the first election will be over 
2000, nearly three times as many as 
before, while the number of voters will be 
increased from seven to thirty-five million 
So bold a venture is bound to have far- 
reaching effects, and the rest of the world 
will watch with close attention the working 
of the new scheme. Therefore, it would 
seem particularly appropriate at this time 
to consider conditions in that land 
In extent, India is exactly one-half the 
area of Canada, while her population is 
thirty-five times as large as that of our 
land. To put it in other words, the popula- 
tion is three times that of the Roman 
[Empire at its height and slightly larger 
than that of China to-day. Moreover, the 
people who numbered 353,000,000 in 1931 
are increasing at the rate of over three 
million every year. Thus, in ten years 
the increase has been 34,000,000 or, as a 
parliamentary report has pointed out 
only 6,000,000 less than the total popula- 
tion of France. Ninety-two per cent. of 
the people are illiterate. Here then we 
have one-fifth of the people of the world 
living in one country yet without unity 
[hey speak 225 different languages, apart 
from dialects, and present a bewildering 
variety of race and caste and creed. 
Religion is a divisive force in the land for 
while Hindus predominate, there are also 
77,000,000 Mohammedans and the _fol- 
lowers of many other faiths. Hindus are 
also divided among themselves into no less 
than 2300 different castes, whose me mbers 
may not inter-marry or even dine together 
Most of the people gain theirliving from 
the soil, the rural p opulation numbering 
nearly ninety per ce nt. of the whole 
Not without reason, therefore, has the 
simple peasant been called the most 
important man in India. His farm is 
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approximately five acres in extent, broken 
up into many scattered holdings, and his 
average earnings are thirty dollars a year 
in Canadian money. His methods of 
farming are unbelievably primitive. The 
plough commonly used is one that was 
old-fashioned many centuries before the 
Christian era. It is constructed solely of 
wood, having no metal part whatever 
A steel plough may demonstrate its use- 
fulness on a nearby government experi- 
mental farm, but the Hindu clings to the 
customs of his fathers. His religion is 
based upon ancestor-worship, with _ its 
exaggerated respect for traditions of the 
past, even though these be obviously 
injurious in the present. In similar fashion 
such hurtful customs as the use of manure 
for fuel and the failure to practise selective 
breeding of cattle help to keep him poor 
The cattle problem deserves special 
mention. Most Hindus, because of their 
belief in the transmigration of souls, do 
not destroy life. Their diet is purely 
vegetarian; even rats, snakes and mos- 
quitoes are usually immune from violence 
It is pathetic to see farmers, as they watch 
their tiny plots of ground, frightening 
away birds by day and wild animals by 
night ; creatures that grow increasingly bold 
because they are not injured. There is a 
special inhibition concerning the cow, how- 
ever, since she is worshipped as the giver 
of milk, the nourisher of the human race 
Therefore, no cow is ever destroyed by 
a Hindu, and it is estimated there are 
24,000,000 superfluous cattle in the country 
their yearly maintenance costing four times 
the annual land revenue of British India 
Indebtedness is another great stumbling 
block to economic progress. Even his 
pitifully small income might enable the 
peasant to eke out an independent exist- 
ence, although doctors report that an 
overwhelming number of people are cons- 
tantly undernourished, but social and 
religious customs compel him to spend 
far beyond his earning power. At times 
of marriage, funerals and religious festivals 
he must borrow targe sums trom _ the 
money -lender whose interest rates display 
no undue modesty. Fifty per cent. is 


common, 75 per cent. is quite general, 


Mahal, whose rection at Agra is said to have engaged the effort 
ell-loved wife, Mumtaz Mahal, the fifth of six Moghul Emperors 
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Native cart drawn by oxen in vicinity of Delhi, capital of India 


One of many sacred bullocks employed in mowing a lawn at Delhi 
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while 100 per cent. and more is 
charged. In one district surveyed, it 
found that eighty per cent. of the average 
the cash income was needed pay the average 
debt. The account of a barber in the 
Punjab, who had a total annual income 
of Rs. 96 and interest charges amounting 
to Rs. 125 a year, is matched by the 
experience of a man who forty years ago 
had borrowed Rs. 87. The money-lender 
was suing him for more than Rs. 200,000 
interest Another man secured a ten-day 
loan at a rate of interest amounting to 
2300 per cent. per annum 
Reference might be 
reftorm—Great strides have 
establishing universal education 
enormous and the figures 
show that, in spite of the 
mendous progress achieved, the number of 
illiterate people in the country is greater 
now than it was ten years ago. Less than 


made to social 
been taken in 
but the 
field is census 


for 193] tre- 


three women out of every hundred in all 
India can read and write, while only one 
per cent. of 50,000,000 in the United 


Nevertheless, it is 
note the growing 
lhe Sarda \ct 


one of the 


Provinces are literate 
very encouraging to 
number of village schools 
forbidding child marriage is 
most important achievements of 
social legislation and, although it is in 
advance of public opinion among the great 
there is a growin 
desire for its more rigid enforcement 

[he protection of public health is a 
difficult problem in a land where hygiene 
is unknown, sanitation ignored and disease 
accepted as the will of the gods. An 
official of the School of Tropical Medicine 
in Calcutta last year that leprosy 
could be cured in India if the people would 
not adopt such a fatalistic attitude towards 
it. In similar fashion, untold persons 
suffer from countless ills which could be 
prevented and an illuminating sidelight on 
the relation between morals and health 
is revealed by an inspector who found 
certain butter for sale in Bombay adult- 
erated to the extent of 99 per cent. Never- 
theless, the battle against ignorance and 
disease Government hospitals, 
dispensaries and welfare centres are being 
developed Attempts are being made to 
educate the villager and even the radio 
is now pressed into service, since those who 
cannot read can and do listen to a broad- 
cast. 

[he Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India (1928) states that 
improved agricultural conditions depend 
primarily on the cultivator himself, possess- 


recent 


masses of the people 


oO 
> 


said 


goes on. 


INDIA TO-DAY 
ing ‘the will to achieve a better standard of 
living In similar fashion, the Simon 
Commission Report states that “the most 
formidable of the evils from which India 
is suffering have their roots in social and 
economic customs Since a mans will to 
achieve is determined by his faith, and 
since in India social and economic customs 
have their roots in religion, it may well be 
said that every problem in the country is 
a religious one. It would seem, then, that 
there is still ample scope for the efforts of 
Christian missions in that land 
Criticisms of the British Government 
in India are often heard, but it is well to 
consider their origin and the facts of the 
situation to which they refer before 
them. For the 


instance sug- 
often made 


accepting 
that India is in 
bondage, and Britain rules by force. The 
truth is that there are only 60,000 soldiers 
from Britain in the country equivalent to 
one tor every OUUVO persons or one for every 
thirty miles of territory! More- 
ove! soldiers are not all engaged 
exclusively in military duties. In fact, so 
many of them were otherwise occupied 
that the Commander-in-Chief recently 
protested against the specially- 
trained and expensively-equipped soldiers 
for civilian tasks 

lhe 
example 
[hat is 


gestion 1S 


square 


these 


use Ol 


Britisher s 
far-reaching 
to law he 


consequences of the 
therefore are very 

why, if a man 
prefers a_ British judge to one of his 
own land, though of equal ability, and 
should he fall ill he prefers a white doctor 


VOCS 


Many forget the imposing array of 
achievements with which Britain could 
silence her critics if she chose. Besides 
the provinces under direct British rule, 
there are 562 native states, the rulers 
of which recognize British suzerainty but 
are free sovereigns in their own right 
Now, for the first time in history, there is 


peace between these states. One no longer 
hears of famines, which formerly were an 
accepted feature of life in India. They have 
disappeared, because there has been brought 
under irrigation no than 40,000,000 
acres of land—nearly twice as much as in 
the United States in 1931. 


less 


Modern roacs 
and railways facilitate the distribution of 
food, and profiteering by grain merchants 
who formerly waxed wealthy at the expense 
of starving multitudes no longer prevails. 

Political unrest is indeed a feature of 
the situation in India, but there are few 
lands in which similar conditions do not 


exist. No nation was ever so lacking in 
unity as India. Language, custom, creed 
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and caste are all divisive factors. The 
rioting which occasionally still breaks out, 
especially over religious differences, is not 
aimed at Britain, and serves to bring into 
relief the peace which does prevail now as 
never before. Mr. Gandhi has voiced the 
desire of the Congress Party for national 
independence. Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that he has failed to rally public 
opinion to his support. The cry for 
Swara) or self-gov ernment does not appeal 
much to Mohammedans, as self-govern- 
ment means government by the majority, 
and they are numerically a minority group 
in the country. Many smaller religious 
groups are in the same position. Nor does 
it attract support from the 562 native 
states whose rulers have been confirmed in 
their sovereignty by the paramount power 
Incidentally the native princes are much 
more intolerant of Congress agents than 
is Britain. Nor does the cry of India for 


the Indians gain the support of the 
depressed classes—those fifty million 
“Untouchables” who for centuries and 
centuries have been degraded and 


oppressed by members of the higher castes 
When it is realized that the Congress 
Party is representative only of a fraction 
of the remaining Hindus, even though 
these are educated and influential citizens, 
it is evident that they represent a very 
limited constituency and can scarcely be 
accepted at their own estimation in claim- 
ing to speak for the nation 

The Congress Party was formed with 
British sympathy to develop a_ national 
consciousness in India at a time when this 
was wholly lacking. If extremist influences 
tend to predominate, that is but natural in 
an institution at the adolescent stage of 
development, but the fact should not be 
forgotten that the very existence of a 
nationalist party is to the credit of Britain 
alone, which has inculcated the ideals of 
independence and democracy, and fostered 
their growth up to the present stage. Or, 
as a government official explained, com- 
menting on the fact that under the old 
order the country would have remained in 
disunity with the people separated by the 


absence, of communication and _ utter 
lack of common ideals, “had British 
rule been inefficient, unprogressive or 


malevolent, the present movement against 
it could hardly as yet have arisen It is 
true there are those who oppose the grafting 
of democratic institutions upon a land 
which has never known any form. of 
government except absolute monarchy or 


autocracy Can we overleap the centuries 
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of slow and hard-fought attainment of 
these institutions in the West?” they ask, 
“and place their ripened fruits in the hand 
of India whose history, traditions and 
modes of thought are infinitely removed 
from our own, and who may be constitu- 
tionally unfitted for the practice of dem- 
ocracy? Experiments with self-govern- 
ment in municipal and district boards or 
in departments of the government, which 
have been given over completely to Indian 
control, have not been uniformly happy in 
their results. Nevertheless, Britain pro- 
ceeds on her time-honoured way of helping 
the land under her control to realize her 
own ideals. In recent years the member- 
ship of India in the League of Nations, the 
Round Table Conference in London, where 
Indian leaders were invited to confer with 
the Empire's legislators in creating a new 
constitution for their land, the establish- 
ment of an Indian Sandhurst and the 
process of what is called “Indianization™ 


in all departments of the government 
prove that, in spite of the tremendous 


obstacles confronting her, Britain is keep- 
ing her word, pledged in 1917, to strive 


for “the progressive realization of res- 
ponsible self-government’ and ‘the in- 


creasing association of Indians in all 
branches of the administration.” The facts 
would seem to justify the remarks of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow in his speech last 
September, and quoted at the beginning of 
this article, when he said: ‘If the constit- 
utional changes now impending predicate 
the remarkable growth of Indian political 
consciousness in terms both of the desire 
for self-government and of a _ growing 
realization of the essential unity of India, 
so also those changes connote a profound 
modification of British policy towards 
India as a member of the Commonwealth 
For indeed, by their very nature they 
involve nothing less than the discarding of 
the old ideas of Imperialism for new ideals 
of partnership and_ co-operation.” If 
Britain succeeds in making her dream of a 
self-governing India come true—and already 
she has gone far along the way to fulfilment 

it will be the greatest single achievement 
of all imperial history 

How unfortunate that, in 
India to Canada, so much space must be 
devoted to an explanation of the bewilder- 
which there! One 


presenting 


ing conditions exist 

would much rather let the land speak for 
itself with all its intriguing charm and 
entrancing beauty. You may delve into 


the storied past to learn of civilization in 


India 6000 years ago, and to read of the 
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seven cities which have stood on the site 
of Delhi, the modern capital. Or you may 
find in India primitive tribes still following 
barbarous customs, which were driven out 
of Europe two millenniums ago. You may 
also visit native states, where the atmo- 
sphere of mediaeval times prevails or visit 
great cities such as Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, where street-cars, motor-buses, 
taxis, traffic problems and all the accom- 
paniments of western civilization mav be 
found. You may enter an Indian village, 
where the atmosphere of Old Testament 
times exists with women grinding grain or 
drawing water from the well as in the days 
of Abraham. The grain is reaped with a 
sickle and oxen tread it out on the thresh- 
after which it is winnowed in the 
breeze. Shepherd boys play their flutes as 
they watch their herds of mingled sheep 
and goats, returning at night to themud-wall- 
ed village, where the potter turns his wheel 
the weaver spins his thread and the hum- 
ble leather-worker makes shoes such as have 
not been worn in Europe for many centuries 

Nothing has been written of the heat of 


ing-floor 


summer in Northern India, where the 
climate is extreme, and for weeks together 
the temperature will never go below 
90°F. during the whole twenty-four hours 
\ maximum of 120 degrees in the shade 
or even more, is reached at this time of 
Veal Its cool season however iS un- 
rivalled. Nor have we written of the 
rainfall, which varies from five to five 
hundred inches a year in different parts 
of the land and makes life interesting 


\ word however must be 
Ihe stately ele- 


entomologically 
added about wild animals 


phant, now a servant of mankind, passes in 
lordly fashion, followed by the ungainly 
camel, which moves so clumsily that a 
legend tells how, after the Creator had 


formed all other creatures, he made this one 
of the parts he had left over. The regal 
tiger dwells in the jungle. Sometimes a 
goat is tied to a tree while hunters sit in 
its branches to await the coming of this 
most dreaded of beasts, which is attracted 
by the frightened victim [he panther 
the leopard, the hyaena are plentiful too 
So also is the blue cow a deer which 
weighs as much as a thousand pounds 


the antelope fleet as a bird and no 
less graceful as it soars over thorn- 
bushes, and the black buck, so dainty and 


attractive, whose sharp hoofs and polished 
horns have earned him the reputation of 
being the only deer which will fight.’ The 
lordly peacock is plentiful, and the green 
parrot is as evident by day as the jackal is 
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by night. The mad laughter of the latter 
has prompted the saying that he comes 
out after nightfall to mock at the follies 
of mankind. Alligators still offer sport 
for the huntsman. Lizards abound, and 
snakes are very numerous. They include 
the small and deadly krait, the larger 
hooded cobra and the huge python 

all palms, graceful pomegranate trees 
the shady mango or the banyan, with her 
roots in the air—one at Calcutta covers 
an area of 1000 feet—form the background 
of Indian sights. In springtime, whole 
trees are covered with blossom, the golden 
mohur lends colour to many a and 
the dak dots the landscape with scarlet. 
[he beauty of the Himalayas the 
word means “home of the snows the 
sheer loveliness of the valley of Kashmir 
the majesty of the flowing Ganges, the 
surging waters of the Bay of Bengal are 
all unforgettable sights. So also is the 
placid beauty of the Arabian Sea, where 
late afternoon one may see twenty 
sailing vessels on the horizon, turning 
shorewards in twos and threes as they 
come opposite their palm-shaded villages 
In other days, ships bearing cargoes of 
sandal-wood, ivory, apes and 
once sailed these very 

[he beauty of the country is not without 
its influence upon the lives of the people 
In spite of the poverty and suffering, the 
many 


scene 


ot a 


] 
peacocks 


seas 


ignorance and degradation of so 


those who know Indians intimately are 
impressed by their innate courtesy, their 
simple dignity, their natural charm and 


In their craftsmanship this 
You may see 


attractiveness 
same beauty is also reflected 
it in graceful pottery or in exquisite 
carvings of wood and of ivory. You may 
wrought with infinite patience 
of silver or of gold 


see it too 
into vessels of 
just aS yOu may see the love of loveliness 
revealed in jewelry and precious stones 

All English-speaking persons should 
feel especially drawn towards India. Her 
people are members of our own Aryan 
race and the roots of our language, as well 
as of our classics, are intertwined with hers 
in the Sanskrit tongue. And, it is whim- 
sical to suggest that we in the new world 
should be particularly interested, for it 
was his desire to find India that drew 
Columbus to our shores, and his dream of 
that land which caused the word “Indian” 
to be applied to the inhabitants of the 


brass 


forest here? Let us in Canada make an 
added effort then to look with under- 
standing and with sympathy upon our 


fellow-citizens across the seas. 
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THE SMOKE O Ff Boe: BRITISH EMPIRE 













In ‘The Great Barrier,"’ starring 
Richard Arlen and Antoinette 
Cellier, supported By Lilli 
Palmer, Borry MacKey and 
J. Farrell Macdonald, Gav 
mont-British has produced an 
outstanding historical picture 
that Canadians everywhere 
should see iO not miss 
it ot your local theatre 






@ Antoinette Cellier and Richard Arlen co-star with the Canadian 
Rockies in the Gaumont-British romantic screen history ‘The Great 
Barrier."’ You will love the vivacious Antoinette—daughter of Frank 
Cellier of the London stage—and Dick Arlen—formerly of the Royal 
Canadian Flying Corps—in this story of the thrills which marked the 
construction of Canada’s first transcontinental railway through the great 
Canadian Rockies, by the well-known Toronto writer, Alan Sullivan. 








And as you watch its completion, and see the welding of that great 
“Link of the British Empire,"’ you may recall another tie that binds— 
“The Smoke of the British Empire,’ W. D. & H. O. Wills’ Gold Flake 
Cigarettes. 










W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 





Pocket tin of fifty 


55 cents 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


he Eighth Annual General Meeting of the Canadian Geographical 
Society was held on February 17th, in the National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa, the President, Dr. Charles Camsell, presiding. In his remarks 
Lr. Camsell stressed the marked increase in membership since publication 
of the Journal was taken over by the Society a year ago. He felt assured 
that soon the Society would be able to further extend its field of service 
through geographical research. Attention was drawn to the generous 
support, through special contributions, of several public-spirited geograph- 
ically-minded individuals and organizations, chiefly connected with the 
Canadian mining industry 


Reference was made to the fact that Canada had, through the Society 
become a member of the International Geographical Union and that during 
the past year the directors had arranged for the formation of a national 
committee for Canada, in connection with membership in the Union. This 
Committee has for its Chairman, Lieut.-Col. G. L. P. Grant-Suttie, one 
of the vice-presidents of the Society, and is comprised of about sixteen 
members representative of all the major geographical interests across the 
Dominion 


[Tribute was paid by the President to all those who had contributed to 
the success of the Society during the past year, and mention was made of 
the co-operation of the Canadian press in furthering the interests of the 
Society. Dr. Camsell concluded his remarks by expressing appreciation of 
the sympathetic support of His Excellency the Governor-General, Honorary 
Patron of the Society, who is himself an enthusiastic geographer 


Under the by-laws of the Society, ten of the thirty directors are elected each year 
serving for a three-year term Ihe ten vacancies were filled by the election of the following 
Colonel W. W. Foster, Vancouver; Dr. J]. C. Webster, Shediac, N.B.; E. J. Tarr, K.( 
Winnipeg; J. A. Wilson, Controller of Civil Aviation, Ottawa; Major-General A. G. I 
VicNaughton, President, National Research Council, Ottawa: Lieut.-Col. L. T. Martin 
Ottawa; K. G. Chipman, Department of Mines and Resources, Ottawa; Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
Principal, Queen's University, Kingston, Ont.; F. E. Bronson, President and Managing- 
Director, The Bronson Company, Ottawa. In addition, James A. Richardson, Chancellor 
f Queen's University, of Winnipeg; and G. J. Desbarats, former Deputy Minister, Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and President of The Engineering Institute of Canada, Ottawa 
were elected to fill vacancies that had remained unfilled during the last two years 


Immediately after the Annual Meeting, the Board of Directors met, and re-elected 
wr 1937 the officers who had served during the past vear 


EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK Julian Stewart Camsell, Canadian Rifles 
; ; and Chief Factor, Hudson's Bay Company 
Dr. Charles Camsell, CM.G., BA., \fter graduating from Manitoba Univer- 


LL.D., F.R.S.C., F.G.S.A., Deputy Min- 
ister of the Department of Mines and 
Resources, and Commissioner of the North 
West Territories, needs no introduction to 
readers of the Journal. “Great Bear 
Lake: An Exploration and its Sequel, 
of which he writes in this issue, is an 
historical record of an exploration made 
37 years ago, and the results of world 
import following further investigation by particular field of activity by its award to 
an enterprising Canadian prospector. Dr. Dr. Camsell in 1922 of the Murchison 
Camsell was born at Fort Liard in the grant. He has travelled this country 
North West Territories, the son of Captain extensively; in the early days by canoe 


sity in 1894, he engaged in post graduate 
studies at Queens University, Harvard 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. For a quarter of a century he was 
engaged in geological investigation and 
exploration throughout the Canadian 
Northwest [he Royal Geographical 
Society recognized his contribution in this 


ae 
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and dog team and more recently by aero- 
plane. He is therefore as well qualified 
as any living man to speak and write on 
the subject covered by his present article 
In 1931, for his untiring zeal and great 
ability in promoting the development of 
the natural resources of the Dominion 
and in furthering the general interests of 
the mineral industry, he was awarded the 
Gold Medal of the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy. Dr. Camsell has been 
President of the Canadian Geographical 
Society since its inception in 1929 


Mr. H. E. Atwater has been Financial 
Superintendent of the Post Office Depart- 
ment of Canada since 1927. For some 
years prior to that he held the office of 
Chief Inspector of the Department, and 
he has to his credit many years of varied 
activities in Post Office Department affairs 
and some journalistic experience. He is 
a native son of Cape Breton Island, Nova 


Scotia, and hence bred to the traditions 
of the sea 

[he Postmaster General, Hon. J. C 
Elliott, B.C.L.,. DCL., K.C., MP. fully 


appreciates the advantages of maintaining 
a philatelic division, as there is a wide 
demand for new issues and other literature 
from stamp collectors throughout the 
world. As head of the branch in which 
this philatelic division functions, the name 


of Mr. Atwater is well known to collectors 
of Canadian postage stamps 

Rev. Arthur A. Lowther, M.A.. B.D., 
who contributes the article on ‘India 


[o-day in this issue, is at present home 
on furlough from the Canadian Presbyter- 
ian Mission in Jhansi, India, where he has 
spent the last eight years. During this 
period he has travelled widely throughout 
the Peninsula. Graduating from the 
University of Toronto in modern languages 
in 1922, he attended the Ontario College 
of Education and taught high school in 
Windsor, Ontario, for three years. Return- 
ing to the University of Toronto to study 
theology, the Rev. Mr. Lowther received 
his M.A. degree from the Department of 
Romance Languages in 1928, and the 
following year he received his B.D. degree 
from Knox College, Toronto, proceeding 
thence to Jhansi, a city of 90,000 in the 
United Provinces, and the very heart of 
the sub-continent, south of Delhi and Agra 


For more than thirty years the name 
of S. C. Ells has been associated with engi- 
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neering and geological work in many parts 
of Northern Canada. Among his activities 
investigations of the bituminous sands of 
Alberta has brought him recognition as 
the international authority on these depos- 
its. During recent years, Mr. Ells has 
attempted, through prose and verse, to 
interpret the spirit of the great Canadian 
northland to the people of the older parts 
of Canada. 


Publication of Volume IV of the 
Encyclopaedia of Canada (Toronto: Uni- 
versity Associates of Canada, 1936), and 
the announcement that Volume V is in 
the printer's hands, brings this important 
Canadian work of reference well on the 
way towards completion. Under the gen- 
eral editorship of W. Stewart Wallace, 
Librarian of the University of Toronto, it 
is not surprising to find the same high level 
of excellence maintained in the fourth as 
in the first three volumes. From the 
particular point of view of members of 
The Canadian Geographical Society, atten- 
tion may be drawn to such articles in this 
volume as those on LaVerendrye, Alexander 
Mackenzie and Marquette, the western 
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explorers; on Manitoba, by W. J. Healy, _ lettering, engraving, lithographing and other 
Provincial Librarian; on New Brunswick, ¢ssntials that go towards producing even thi 
le Dranicle , aon ‘M AI] ' cheapest of maps that are now made 

y resident rueman, Of iviount Allison In the volume by Professor Jervis there is 
University; on Montreal, by Dr. W. D given in very readable form the history of maps 


Light hall: on the Mackenzie River Lake from their earliest forms down to the elaborate and 
Manitoba, Manitoulin Island, London, on 2¢curate ones now egy ded a 
Mountain Climbing, on such towns as ous USS a ney Oe a eg nS: 
‘ , 5 < representation of relief, lettering, and all the 
Moose Jaw, Levis, Lloydminster, on the yrocesses involved in reproduction of maps. H« 

. : I f I 
ancient trading post on Hudson Bay, devotes some Cagters to Modern Map-production, 
Moose Factory, and on such questions in National Map Departments and Topographical 
Maps. An appendix gives a list, in chronological 


economic geography as the Mining Industry order of ancient. mediaeval and modern maps 
and Lumbering and includes 24 plates in color of some of the earliest 


maps produced 
The chronological list of maps is not intended 
to be exhaustive, and naturally European maps ar¢ 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS dealt with to a great extent Che space devoted to 


American” maps is exceedingly small. Mention 


The World in Maps, by Proressor W. W 
fet . f “~~ & is made of Colonial Survey Services, while Australia 
Jt RVIS (seorge I hilip and Son | td IZ Fleet ot on } * 
Sy 219 New Zealand and the African “Colonies” are given 
London, E.( 4 Price / . 
brief reference, but Canada does not enter the 
In these days of intensive travel, map-minded- picture at all. A brief mention of some of our 
ness is growing apace. A good map is the best of efforts might readily have been included either in 
travelling companions, also in most of our schools text or chronological table 
map-reading is now one of the essentials of a modern For those who wish to obtain an idea of the 
geographic course. Few realize what the preparation __ history of map-making in a condensed and interesting 
of a map means the field and instrumental work form.the volume by Professor Jervis is recommended 
the mathematical calculation necessary the 


ID. A. NicHors 


assembling of the information, the draughting 
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The Third and Fourth « 4 
e [hird and Fourth “Junes 
It took the Pancoast statistician to figure out when Miami Beach is at 
its best. The weather man says it’s March and April. But since it’s 
always “June” here, our man insists that March and April are_merely the 
third and fourth Junes, respectively. 
They both agree, however, that the best times are missed by many people 
who leave too soon. After the peak season is passed, days are undeniably 
lazier—there’s less hubbub and running around. Yet when you're in the 
mood, there’s still a full program of sports and amusements to fill your 
days and nights. Golf fairways are less crowded, the big game fish bite 
better, the Ocean is bluer and more inviting, even though that may seem 
impossible. 
And the Pancoast remains its efficient, enjoyable self—completely and 
competently staffed—because the Pancoast is open the year round. 


*Arthur Pancoast, Pres. Norman Pancoast, Mgr. 


The PANCOAST 


*DIRECTLY - ON THE + OCEAN « 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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MacMillans of Canada are to be congratulated 
on the excellent workmanship of Animals of the 
Canadian Rockies, by DAN MCCOWAN [Toronto 
1936, $3.00 The author, well known for hi 
magnificent photographs and nature writings, has 
long been a big-game hunter in the West—with thi 
camera! The shy and elusive creatures who mak« 
their homes in the crags and stream-sides have 
revealed themselves to his patient watchfulness, and 
from these revelations he brings us a rich harvest 
The book contains fascinating stories of thos« 
manifestations of instinct which are uncannily like 
human reasoning \re the mountain goats alway 
able cape from an impasse in the rocks? Mr 
McCowan tells how one glorious beast accomplished 


to ¢ 


the seemingly impossible feat And how engaging 
is the habit of the Pack Rat who, in exchange for 
one of your candles or a bit of bacon, leaves you 
a pine cone or an ancient and well-gnawed bone! 


[he section of the Rockies treated is bounded 
on the North by Yellowhead Pass and on the South 
by the International Boundary, and comprises th« 
region in which many of Canada’s national parks 


are situated. I[n thirty-three short chapters, each 
devoted to one animal or type of animal, Mr 
McCowan contrives to tell in pleasant fashion 


visitor to the West wants to know of 

If one were lucky enough to meet 
creatures, the author's descriptions of 
size and habits should enable him 


just what the 
its animal life 
any of these 

their appearance, 


to recognize them instantly, even without the aid 
of the splendid illustrations. Mr. McCowan has 
let his fancy play in the chapter headings, which 


are tantalizing enigmas until we turn to the chapter 
and find, for instance, that Long Leapers and Sound 
Sleepers refer to five Mouse, and the 
Gangster of the Greenwood to the Weasel, though 
it is easy to guess that the Monarch of the Moun- 
tains is the Grizzley Bear, whose portrait by 
Carl Rungius forms the frontispiece. One is 
attracted by the well chosen quotations at the head 
of each chapter, from authors old and new, including 


species ol 


such well known nature-lovers as Shakespears 
ind Job 

Very different in treatment and style, but 
equally commending itself to those who know the 
country and its wild life is another book, also 
published by MACMILLANS. North Land Footprints 
or Lives on Little Bent Tree Lake, by KENNETH 
CONIBEAR, (Toronto, 1936, $2.50), can be described 
as a realistic novel in which animals are the chiet 
characters. Under their Indian names, Ojibway 
Cree or Chipeyan, the lives of Ahmeek the beaver 


muskrat, Nekeithe-Tzonpah the silver 
fox, Little Cheeseh the whiskey-jack and others 
ire woven into an absorbing plot, which works 
out to an exciting climax 

Clearly, Mr. Conibear has a great love of animals 
and as they play their parts on Little Bent Tree 
lake we share his feeling for their personalities, and 
follow with intense interest as he tells of their 
loves hungers Ieasts fights gladness sadness and 
death: their inter-relations, the part played in their 
lives by winter, summer, the snows, the winds, th 
buildings of the beaver, the trapping of man, th 
Great Disease which attacks the rabbits and through 


Mistigi the 


them affects all other creatures 
One can well believe that this book won th 
enthusiastic approval of Grey Owl, the author 


friend. If, looking at the animated sketch of 


Little Bent Tree Lake, one asks the whereabouts of 
this enchanted land, the author in his prefac« 
uggests that you look up Great Slave Lake and 
Slave River on your map of western Canada 

Little Bent Tree Lake li south of one and east 


f the other 
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And regarding garden plans. Think of that 
plan of the vegetable garden . How else shall a 
jobbing gardener be kept clear in his mind and 
avoid inserting a row of cabbages on last year's 
brussel sprout bed?” Not a flower catalogue, 
gentle reader, or an Englishman ruminating on the 
national vegetables, but a charming glimpse of a 
quite serious book, whose author wishes to show 
that plans, maps and charts play an important part 
in most of life's activities. A Key to Maps (London 
Blackie, 1936, 5s.), is the work of Brigadier H. S. L 
Winterbotham, known the world over for his long 
connection with the British Ordnance Survey. 
His immense fund of knowledge and enthusiasm 
for his subject make this small volume a magic key 
to a whole realm of interest and entertainment 
It is full of the kind of information useful to those 
who want to know the why and wherefore of scales, 
symbols, map-projections and the like. Brief 
explanations and definitions of these subjects are 
followed by a discussion of the plans, maps and 
charts of Great Britain, chapters on hills and the 
making of sections and panoramas. The author 
says, ' What part of the lock to which this modest 
volume claims to be the key can be humoured into 
action by sections and panoramas? The clue lies 
in those charming little panoramas which are given 
on the charts (look at St. Helena and Ascension 
Island), and in the sections on solid geology, given 
on geological maps." They amplify the maps 
Following a discussion of geological, weather, 
and other specialized maps, Brigadier Winterbotham 
devotes the two concluding chapters to a masterly 
exposition of the intricacies and sheer hard labour 
of “field work in mapping” and “office work in 
mapping.” His book ends with the whole-hearted 
exclamation, “And great fun it all is.” 


[he third volume of The World of Man, a series 
of geographies for schools, has just been issued by 
the firm of Christophers, of London. It is entitled 
Continents New and Old (except Europe), by c. c. 
CARTER and E. C. MARCHANT (London: 1936, 6s 
and is of particular interest to Canadians for its 
comprehensive yet compact discussion of this 
continent. Part one, The World Outline, lays a 
foundation of systematic physical geography, and 
succeeding parts consider the world (except Europe) 
by continents, with special emphasis on the human 
problems they present. The development of 
Australasia and South America are dealt with in 
Part 2; Black and White in Africa south of the 
Sahara, in Part 3; Nation Making in North America, 
in Part 4; and The Changing East, in Part 5 
Some of the headings in Part 4 may serve to indicate 
the treatment, The surface rivers, cli 
matic regions, use of the soil, the far west, the eastern 
half, the three prairie levels, movement of wheat, 
the industrial northeast, the people and the making 
of a Dominion 

\n immense amount of information is graphic- 
ally summarised in charts and maps, and small but 
clear photographic reproductions add to the interest. 
\t the conclusion of each part are exercises which 
test the student's grasp of what the chapters have 
taught him. If boys and girls of to-day are con- 
sidered fortunate in these newer methods of 
graphical teaching, it may be suggested that busy 
people long out of school would find such text 
books as this a ‘refresher when they might 
hesitate to grapple with a more voluminous treat- 
ment of present geographical developments 
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